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immediately demanded that America should let France and England 
dictate the terms of peace, how President Wilson appealed for support 
in terms of a Democratic election, and how the response in the Re- 
publican victory seemingly endorsed the utterances of Mr. Roosevelt 
and Chairman Hays, he would have furnished the proper approach to the 
treaty controversy. This approach must be through the results of the 
November election of 1918. One of the queries a historian might 
well suggest is whether the German losses from all standpoints would 
not have been less, whether an unconciliated world was not made more 
certain by the German peace note in October instead of one month 
later. That note surprised President Wilson as much as the rest 
of the world. It brought peace in sight at once and enabled the reac- 
tionary and imperialistic elements in every land to interpret our domestic 
election as a repudiation of President Wilson and of all he had said or 
might do in behalf of a peace of reconstruction and reconciliation. And 
yet Mr. McMaster does not mention the election of 1918. 

The bitter partizan element in the discussion of a treaty about 
which rational differences of opinion were certain was made determina- 
tive by that election. In the ensuing chapters on the treaty controversy 
this harsh and strident note dominates. This is correct and natural 
if one recalls the sources from which the chapters are drawn — the 
press and the Senate debates. The sole mention of the personal tragedy 
which made it impossible for Mr. Wilson to lead the fight for the 
treaty is covered by the statement : " This was his last speech ; for the 
next morning, September 26th, at Wichita, the President was forced to 
abandon his trip." 

It is in his summary of current discussion, petty and partizan and 
uninformed by larger views as it was on either side in the Senate and 
press, that the author has done his chief and real service. For the 
future historian and reader it will furnish a picture of the confused 
mind of America on the eve of a national election and the morrow of 
a world war. Such readers will seek to explain, as the author does not, 
why its results are such a curious gloss on Mr. Wilson's words at Paris : 
" If we return to the United States without having made every effort 
in our power to realize this programme [reconstruction and a League 
of Nations] we should return to meet the merited scorn of our fellow- 
citizens." Or perhaps the future explanation will dwell on the strange- 
ness of Mr. Wilson's words in the midst of a world which was making 
peace under the obsessions of a war psychology. 

Histoire du Canada. By Franqois-Xavier Garneau. Cinquieme 
edition, revue, annotee, et publiee avec une Introduction et des 
Appendices, par son petit-fils Hector Garneau. Preface de M. 
Gabriel Hanotaux, de l'Academie Francaise. Tome II. (Paris: 
Felix Alcan. 1920. Pp. xii, 748. 30 fr.) 
No one who has advanced in knowledge of Canadian history beyond 
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the frontier fringe of manuals, can fail to be familiar with Garneau. 
It is now nearly two generations since his Histoire du Canada was pub- 
lished, and the same qualities that commanded notice then are still a 
title to respectful attention. In point of preparation Garneau was a true 
scholar, who sought to collect sound materials, to sift them, and to make 
them his own. He had an instinct for proportion and a strong sense of 
fairness. As a writer he gave thought to the problem of modelling, 
and merits such praise as is due to those who are clear without being 
bald and dignified without being dull. In brief, his work has won a 
permanent and honored place in Canadian historiography. It goes with- 
out saying that some new sources and much important literature have 
been made available since the first edition of this work was printed. 
But no mistake will be made by those who study Garneau before 
plunging into the monographs — even the best monographs — which begin 
where he leaves off. 

Shortly before the war, Garneau's scholarly and able grandson, 
M. Hector Garneau, published the first volume of a fifth edition — 
making his task a labor of love and lavishing upon it all the effort 
which a just pride could inspire. This volume was reviewed by us on 
its appearance, and now, after a lapse of some seven years, we are able 
to comment once more upon the collaboration, so to speak, of grand- 
father and grandson. There is less exaggeration in the foregoing 
phrase than at first there might seem to be, for the notes and ap- 
pendixes to this fifth edition supplement the text most usefully, and 
henceforth no scholar will ever think of reading Garneau in any earlier 
edition. 

Mr. Hector Garneau's preface gives us an echo of the war in the 
statement that 256 pages of the present volume were printed as early 
as July 15, 1914. "Peu apres, l'agression allemande se dechainait sur 
le monde." Thus interrupted, the printer desisted from his task until 
the war was over — which is quite excusable in view of the fact that 
the press-work was done in Paris, where other cares were urgent. 

As was made plain by the first volume, M. Hector Garneau has 
taken it for his purpose to furnish an apparatus of notes which will 
show how and to what extent more recent studies can be co-ordinated 
with his grandfather's text. But he has by no means limited his field 
to an intensive study of monographs. Since the days of F.-X. Garneau 
the publication, editing, and re-editing of materials has gone on apace, 
with the result that a thorough and scholarly editor can draw many 
illustrations from new sources or supplement many passages by adding 
data that were not available during the period which separates the 
Union of the Two Canadas from Confederation. It is much to the 
credit of M. Hector Garneau that he has not scamped his work either 
in respect to the factor which is represented by sources or to that which 
is represented by the special studies of recent scholars. This edition 
draws its copious notes from many quarters, yet without giving them 
an air of aggressive pedantry. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXVI. — 36. 
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The editor, no less than the author, has need to remember the dictum 
that art is selection, and in annotating a work which deals broadly with 
large questions it is not easy to hit the golden mean between parsimony 
and profusion. To us it seems that M. Hector Garneau has shown 
great tact in steering his course through this difficult channel, and that 
he has succeeded in furnishing an apparatus of comment, which, 
while often minute, is not pedantic, and which in all essential respects 
is very helpful. As examples of notes which are long enough to dis- 
close something of the editor's personality, and which illustrate the 
breadth of his reading, we would call attention to that which will be 
found at the bottom of pages 716-717, as well as to Appendixes I. and 
XIV. The debate which has long been waged regarding the authorship 
of Lord Durham's Report could have been made to furnish a further 
subject for an appendix, but we should be quite unfair if we urged 
it as an omission that M. Hector Garneau has not supplied brief essays 
on the striking subjects which are connected with Canadian history from 
1 71 2 to 1840. 

For F.-X. Garneau himself, the most difficult and delicate period to 
cover in the Histoire du Canada must have been that between 1791 and 
1840, marked as it was by the acrimonious strife of races which led up 
to the disturbances of 1837. Having in full remembrance the rancors 
of the time when Louis Joseph Papineau was at the height of his 
influence, and belonging to the race on whose behalf Papineau urged 
his remonstrance, it could not have been easy for him to depict clearly 
and to judge impartially the events and characters of that embittered 
struggle. That he was animated by a spirit of fairness and succeeded 
in maintaining a tone of sang-froid is an outstanding feature of his 
work. Nowadays the world is filled with clamorous, hard-bitted, highly 
organized, and relentless minorities, who shriek out ultimatums and de- 
clare there shall be no peace on earth until their demands have been 
met in full, plus compound interest. Having been deafened by these 
outcries, one turns with relief to the closing words of Garneau's Histoire 
du Canada — the words of a man who loved his race, but who also had 
a sense of proportion and recognized that progress does not have its 
root in hatred. 

Que les Canadiens soient fideles a eux-memes; qu'ils soient sages et 
perseverants, qu'ils ne se laissent point seduire par le brillant des 
nouveautes sociales et politiques ! Us ne sont pas assez forts pour se 
donner carriere sur ce point. C'est aux grands peuples a faire 1'epreuve 
des nouvelles theories; ils peuvent se donner toute liberte dans leurs 
orbites spacieuses. Pour nous, une partie de notre force vient de nos 
traditions ; ne nous en eloignons ou ne les changeons que graduellement. 
Nous trouverons dans l'histoire de notre metropole, dans l'histoire de 
l'Angleterre elle-meme, de bons exemples a suivre. Si l'Angleterre est 
grande aujourd'hui, elle a eu de terribles tempetes a essuyer, la conquete 
etrangere a maitriser, des guerres religieuses a eteindre et bien d'autres 
traverses. Sans vouloir pretendre a si haute destinee, notre sagesse et 
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notre ferme union adouciront beaucoup nos difficulties, et, en excitant leur 
interet, rendront notre cause plus sainte aux yeux des nations. 

Pan- Americanism: its Beginnings. By Joseph Byrne Lockey. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1920. Pp. iii, 503. $5.00.) 

In his preface Lockey states that this volume was prepared as an 
academic task at Columbia University under the direction of Professor 
John Bassett Moore. The volume bears some earmarks of a treatise 
prepared by a candidate for the doctorate. Equipped with foot-notes 
throughout, it contains in addition a serviceable bibliography. 

The first chapter is introductory in character and presents the view 
that from the common struggle for independence by American nations 
certain principles have been evolved which embody the concept of Pan- 
Americanism. To support that view excerpts and opinions are pre- 
sented from the writings of American authors and statesmen chiefly 
since the age of James G. Blaine. Upon the basis of this survey 
Lockey expresses the opinion that the principles which lie at the basis 
of Pan-Americanism are as follows: independence, community of poli- 
tical ideals, territorial integrity, law instead of force, non-intervention, 
equality, and co-operation. After having thus formulated his definition, 
in a manner that the reviewer can scarcely designate as historical, 
Lockey proceeds to consider what he evidently believes to be the begin- 
nings of Pan-Americanism in the second and third decades of the 
nineteenth century. 

In a chapter about the formation of the Hispanic-American states 
Lockey gives an account of the revolutionary movements from 1810 to 
1824 that culminated in the emancipation of Spanish America from 
European domination. Some fifty pages are devoted to a considera- 
tion of various "plots" which were formed for the establishment of 
" monarchical governments " in the basin of the La Plata River and in 
northern South America. Almost as much space is given to a study 
of the policy which was pursued by the United States government 
toward Spanish-American independence. Similar emphasis is accorded 
to certain international complications which arose partly out of the 
fact that the sympathies of some citizens of the United States were 
enlisted in the Spanish-American struggles for independence. Among 
the topics here investigated are the following : the mission of Manuel H. 
de Aguirre from the United Provinces of La Plata and Chile to the 
United States in 181 7; the seizure of Amelia Island by Gregor Mc- 
Gregor; the adventures of the United States frigate Essex in South 
American waters; the menace to Hispanic America of the Holy Alli- 
ance ; and the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine. A chapter devoted 
to the reception of the original Monroe Doctrine in Hispanic America 
does not really add much important information to that which was 
conveyed by the reviewer in an article in the Political Science Quarterly 
some years ago. While giving due credit for the diligence with which 



